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* SEASIDE COGITATIONS. 
a 8, -(Contjnded from page 66.) 
. Light is propagated" by radiation, and in 
assing through free space moves in straight 
ines; but when passing through transparent 


* "gat 


‘. gubstances, as water, &c., it is bent out of a 


straight course, or refracted. A large portion 


“of the light which enters‘a transparent body is 


absorbed, and becomes lost or latent. By 
means of the:laws which govern the refraction 
of light, and-the knowledge we possess of the 
power of water tb absorb it, it has been ealeu- 
lated that its transmission through the ocean, 


that not more than a tenth part of the incident 
rays penetrate below thirty feet; and at thirty- 
four feet the vertical rays are reduced three 
fourths. Below this the diminution is so rapid, 
that at two hundred and fifty or three hundred 
feet there is but a faint glimmer, and the abysses 
of the ocean must be involved in absolute and 
perpetual darkness. In the Polar regions, 
during the many months in which the sun is 
below the horizon, and where immense fields of 
ice, several feet in thickness, extend for hun- 
dreds of miles, there can be no light transmitted 
below the surface of the water, its feeble glim- 
mering scarcely serving to render objects visi- 
ble on the earth’s surface. 

Now many of the innumerable races of 
marine animals are known to live in regions, 
hundreds, and perhaps thousands of fathoms 
below the surface, and those northern seas 
abound with whales, seals, and innumerable 
molusce, &c. Captain Ross brought up shrimp 
and other animals from depths varying from 
thirteen hundred to six thousand feet. ‘To the 
usual abodes of such as these of course light can 
never travel. 

It is true, fishermen generally take their 
prey in shallow seas, and from off ridges er 
banks. But these tribes of fish are merely the 
mountaineers of the ocean, and probably are very 
inferior in numbers to the thronging multitudes 
which inhabit the plains and deep valleys of the 
sea. 

Many of the species which come into shal- 
low water for the purpose of spawning, and 
watching over the first efforts of their young, 
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return again to great depths when these duties | struck with the beauty and occasional splendout 
are performed. From all these premises it|of the scene it exhibits. Where the animals 
seems fair to conclude, that the light of the sun | producing it are very abundant, and the water 
is enjoyed by comparatively few, and is re-| strongly agitated by tempestuous weather, the 
quired by still fewer of the vast assemblage of | appearance ia said to be sometimes truly terrific. 


: o— which animate the waters of the ocean, | but witmessed in the calm of one of our sum- 
4d 


at the proper residence of many of these | mer evenings, when the waves are gently flow- 
is in regions of impervious darkness. It has | ing, and the surf rolls in upon the beach in long 
been suggested, to me it seéms’a very ra- | cOntinuous breakers, there is no spectacle bet- 
tional supposition, that. the pliosphorescent| ter calculated to excite and lead away the fancy, 
power of these animals is one of the wise and | and to gratify a taste for the beautiful and sublime. 
beneficent gifts of the Creator, who, while| It is much easier to imagine the scene than 
withholding the enlivening beams of the sun|to deseribe it. ‘The darkness of night, the im- 
from so large a portion of his dependent crea-| mensity of ocean, the roar of his waves, and 
tures, has compensated them for their loss, by | the various forms in which fire and water ap- 
an inherent resource which fulfils all their| pear to be commingled; all lend their aid to 
wants. Not that it is imagined this light sup-| impress the mind of the beholder. Here an 
plies the place of the sun, or produces a gene-| expanse of white pearly light appears to rest 
ral illumination of the depths of the sea; but|tranquilly upon the bosom of the deep, as 
that it js designed and sufficient for carrying on | though the favoured spot received the collected 
the great business of life, which with the | rays of the bright luminaries which are looking 
tenants of the water, as with the inhabitants of |\down from the blue vault above; then, as the 
the land, seems to consist principally in self-| unstable element rises and falls in gentle undu- 
gratification- and self-preservation ; mutual en-| lations, the light divides, becomes more vivid, 


‘joyment, and mutual destruction. In obedience | and thousands of brilliant points, like little stars, 


to a law, which in the present lapsed state of| are seen floating upon the surface: again they 
our planet appears to be almovt universal, that | unite, and kindling witha brighter flame, as they 


upon, or afford sustenance for another, the in-| sheet of liquid fire. Presently, from some un- 
habitants of the ocean are engaged throughout} known cause, every light is extinguished, and 
the whole course of their lives alternately in| all is shrouded in darkness; then suddenly a 
capturing and killing their prey, or in eluding | single scintillation is seen to shoot from the 
and defending themselves from the attacks of|dark abyss, and immediately the translucent 
their enemies. Either of these operations, if|depths are crowded with luminous globules, 
performed in perfect darkness, would be a mat. | dancing fantastically with the motion of the 
ter of accident and uncertainty; but by the light | billows—anon, as the waves become more tu- 
which is displayed by nearly, if not quite all,|multuous, leaping and rolling, and now and 
either for the purpose of discovering their food, | then displaying a refulgent crest, lifted on high, 
or directing their way, they, in turn, betray | large sparkling bodies appear rushing along, as 
themselves, and become the object of pursuit! if in hot pursuit of each other, darting in every 
by their enemies, while the power they pos-| direction, and with great variety of form. As 
sess of obscuring the light, leaves them not|these are caught up and borne along by the 
without the means of escape. coming breaker, they illuminate its far extended 
Does not the singular fact of the dead car-| summit, and as it is dashed in foam upon the 
casses of marine animals becoming phospho-| beach, they are scattered like millions of glow- 
rescent soon after death, and before putrefaction | ing diamonds over the sand. 
has commenced, in which state they afford| 1! have before spoken of the magnitude of the 
food for numbers, seem to lead to the same/|ocean considered as a whole, and it might at 
conclusion, that this extraordinary provision is | first sight appear unwise that so large a portion 
not casual, and that its main purpose is to indi-| of the surface of the globe should be covered 
cate the presence of the object which forms the | by so unstable an element. But a little con- 
prey, and to point out where the pursuit is to} sideration will, I think, convince us, that the 
be directed. And it may be mentioned as a| relative proportion of dry land and water has 
striking coincidence, that those inferior ani-| been adjusted with infinite wisdom and intelli- 
mals, which, from their amazing powers of| gence, and is so entirely adapted to the well- 
reproduction, and very defective sensibility,|being of the other parts of our terrestial cre- 
would appear to have been created in great} ation, that if any material change in it were 
measure to supply food for more perfect orders, | effected, it would necessarily be attended with 
are gifted with the power of emitting the most|a revolution of climate, vegetable productions 
brilliant and decided light. and animal organization. Climate is the aver- 
Be this, however, as it may, no one who has | age state of heat and cold, sunshine and rain, 
had the opportunity of witnessing the phospho-| which exist or succeed each other within any 
rescence of the ocean, but must have been| given extended district of country, and as each 
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district has its own particular classes of animals | mysteriously it pours its balm into the wasted ‘plan of borrowing the night-cap of Gilbert 
and vegetables, with an organization and con-| frame, composing, comforting, and strength-| Powel! 

stitution adapted to its peculiar climate, and | ening it, again to endure, to achieve, and to “It cannot be Gilbert's cap,” said he, 
thriving no where else so well; it is necessary | enjoy ! ‘‘which makes him sleep so soundly, for he 
that the latter, however variable in itself, should | Though the rich often enjoy it, sound sleep| wore one of mine, and he tells me that he 
be perpetual. Now these changes of winds | ig the peculiar heritage of the working man. | never had a more comfortable eap in his life.” 
and skies, of cold and warmth, though to a! How frequently does it quit the tapestried ‘* Ay, master,” said ‘Thomas Perrins, shaking 








thoughtless observer they may appear acciden- | 


tal and capricious, are principally attributable 
* to the sun’s action upon the earth and water, 
upon the air and the moisture it contains, and 


knowledge of them as yet is imperfect, are, no 
doubt, fixed and uniform ; and being connected 
in their operation with the established guan- 
tities and properties of the elements they 
govern, they regulate and control them, so as 
to bring about and perpetuate the present diver- 
sity of climate, with its succession of meteoro- 
logical phenomena, constituting a certain de- 
gree of constancy in the average weather and 
seasons of each place. 

Of course a principal element in the compli- 
eated machinery by which this is effected, is 
water, without the proper proportion of which 
the whole atmosphere would be completely 
changed, and no longer fit to support life ; so that, 


litle or much: but the abundance of 


are governed by laws, which, though our! rich will not suffer him to sleep.” 





instead of the luxuriant vegetation which deco- 
rates the earth, and the innumerable races of be- 
ings which now enjoy a happy existence, the 
most fertile and teeming countries would become 
arid deserts, exhibiting only the evidences of| 
death. The great source from whence this water 
is derived, whether distributed in clouds, rain, 
or running streams, is the ocean, which, under 
the influence of the sun and air, now gives off 
the quantity of aqueous vapour which is suffi- 
cient to supply all the earth: and hence if the 
magnitude of this great reservoir were much 
diminished, or that of the dry land much in- 
creased, the quantity of vapour carried off 
would be proportionably lessened, while the 
surface over which it must be distributed would 
be equally enlarged, and the whole character 
of climates must be materially changed. Upon 
the absolute quantity of water in the ocean, 
then depends the present state of things upon 
the earth, so far at least as relates to the con- 
stitution of climate and its inseparable con- 
comitants of animal and vegetable organization, 
and we can thus recognise the wisdom and 
goodness of the great Upholder of the universe, 
who, when he said, ‘* Let the waters under the 
heavens be gathered together in one place, and 
‘the dry land appear,” adjusted the relative ex- 
tent of each, though apparently so dispropor- 
tionately, yet in the way best calculated to 
secure the comfort and welfare of his creatures. 
(To be continued.) 





ON SLEEP. 
From Old Humphrey's Addresses. 


How do you sleep at night, my friends ? 
How do you sleep at night? I have just risen 
from my bed with a buoyant body and a grate- 
ful spirit, comforted and invigorated by refresh- 
ing slumber. What a merciful provision of an 


all-merciful God, for the bodily ills and mental 
sorrows of human beings, is the blessing of 
sleep! How gently it extracts the thorny cares 
of the mind! How ek 

throbbing pulse and agonizing 


it soothes the 
ead! and how 


| chamber and the damask-curtained bed, to rest 

on the pallet of labour and toil! ‘The sleep 
|of a labouring man is sweet, whether he eat 
the 
Eccles. 
v. 12. 

A quiet chamber is very necessary to se- 
cure us rest, but a quiet conscience is yet more 
so; indeed, without it, refreshing slumber is 
almost out of the question. Trust in the Lord; 
commit your ways to Him; cling to and cast 


| your sins and sorrows upon the Saviour of sin- 


ners, and seek his grace to love him, to serve 
him, to obey him, and to rejoice in him; then 
‘* when thou liest down thou shalt not be afraid, 
yea thou shalt lie down, and thy sleep shall be 
sweet.”’ Prov. iii. 24. 

Squire Jenkinson, who was both weak and 
wicked, could get no rest. He had a noble 
mansion, fine pleasure grounds, and a beautiful 
carriage drawn by beautiful horses. His table 
was supplied with every luxury, and his friends 
were the most cheerful companions in the 
world ; but, still, Squire Jenkinson could get 
no rest. Sometimes he went to bed early, and 


‘sometimes he went to bed late; but, whether 


late or early, it was just the same. ‘* There is 
no peace for the wicked,” and there was no rest 
for Squire Jenkinson. 

He applied to his friends, who told him to 
take exercise, and to drink an extra glass of 
grog before he went to bed. He applied to his 
doctor, and he gave him laudanum and opium ; 
but in spite of exercise, and grog, and Jauda- 
num, and opium, no sound rest could he ob- 
tain. At last he consulted Thomas Perrins, 
his gardener. Now, Thomas Perrins was an 
humble Christian, and well knew that his mas- 
ter feared not God; that he was unjust, and 
cruel, and oppressed the widow and the father- 
less, and that his conscience troubled him; so 
Thomas told him, that old Gilbert Powel, who 
lived hard by on the waste land, always slept 
famously, but that, perhaps, he wore a differ- 
ent kind of a night-cap. 

Mistaking the meaning of Thomas Perrins, 
away went Squire Jenkinson, who was, as I 
said, a weak-minded man, with one of his best 
night-caps in his pocket, to exchange it for that 
of old Gilbert Powel. He soon got the cap, 
and had it washed and well aired; and when 
night came, he went to bed in good spirits, 
hoping to have a comfortable night’s sleep : but 
no! though he put it on in all shapes, and plabed 
himself in all postures, Squire Jenkinson could 
get no rest. 

As soon as the sun rose, he hastened to the 
cottage on the waste land, to know how Gilbert 
Powel had rested, when Gilbert told him that 
he had never had a better night’s rest in all 
his life; and was quite delighted with his new 
night-cap. 

Perplexed and cast down, Squire Jenkinson 
then went once more to his gardener, to tell 
him of the ill success which had attended his 


his head significantly, as he leaned on his 
spade, ** but to my knowledge he wears an- 
other cap besides the one you gave him, the 
}cap of a quiet conscience, and he who wears 
that is sure to sleep well, let him wear what 
other cap he pleases.” 


ON COAL. 


From the same. 


Read it not in summer, but when the snow is on the 
ground, when the waters are congealed with frost, 
and your hands tingle with cold. 


Did you ever thank God, unfeignedly, for 
the comfort you derive from coal? If you 
never did, do so now. What would be the 
condition of ten thousand times ten thousand 
people in the world, if this useful commodity 
were suddenly taken away? And yet how few 
of the millions who are benefited by it, ever 


| offer up their thanksgiving, in an especial man- 


ner, to its bountiful Donor for so pleasant, so 
animating, so comforting a commodity ! Every 
hand that is spread to the glowing coals 
should be spread also in thanksgiving ; and 
every heart that glows with the genial warmth 
should glow also with praise. When I gaze 
on a cheerful fire in the chilly months of 
winter, 

“ E’en while the curling flames arise, 

They seem the ascending sacrifice 


Presented by man’s gratitude 
To God, the source of every good.” 


Coals are scattered, with a hand more or less 
sparing, over almost every kingdom of the 
earth; and the coal-mines of England have 
been much more productive and valuable than 
the gold and silver mines of America. The 
supply of London alone, is one million eight 
hundred thousand chaldrons of coal yearly. 

The night was stormy, and not a star was 
seen in the heavens, as | hastened homeward, 
wet and weary. The deep snow, which lay on 
the ground, was thawing fast away, and the 
wind and the rain beat upon me fearfully. 
Drenched to the skin, with my hands and feet 
numbed with cold, I reached my cheerful habi- 
tation. In a short time I had removed my wet 
clothing for more comfortable habiliments, and 
was seated, with my coffee before me, at no 
great distance from a blazing fire. It is won- 
derful how a oa deprivation increases our 
enjoyments! As I felt the genial warmth of the 

lowing fire diffusing itself over my frame, I 
felt grateful, almost to tears, and gazed on the 
burning coals as on one of His gifts who is 
“good to all, and whose tender mercies are 
over all his works.” Psa. exlv. 9. 

Fire is a comfortable thing even to the young, 
in the pinching days and nights of December, 
for the frosts and the thaws are both search- 
ing ; but to the aged, fire is almost as necessary 
as food. 

After sipping my coffee, I turned towards the 
fire, while the wind roared around the house, 
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and began to reflect how. much our winter plied hearths of the poor and the miserable, | keepers only, for I allude to all classes of so- 
comforts depend on coal. light up their cheerless habitations, aud warm |ciety. Whatever may be the profession and 
When the heart is softened with a Sense of} their hearts with your bounty. icalling of men, who overrate their means and 
God’s mercies, it matters but little what is the jendowments, who pass for possessors of great 
subject of its speculations; like the fabled capital, either in goods, riches, or talents, when 
stone of the alchymist, it turns every thing On Capital ; or Plenty more in the Cellar. | their resources in all are slender; who occupy 
into gold. An instrument, finely strung, will imposing positions which they know that they 
produce harmonious sounds, whatever be the : i we not qualitied to sustain, they all come under 
air that is played upon it. oh Many things Surprise me, my good friends, | the same description. You may speak of their 
I thought upon the various uses of coal injin this wonderful world, and among them, {| conduet in what way you will, but if I attempt 
cookery, in manufactures, in steam engines, }am amazed at the smal! capital with w hich | to deseribe it in my homely way, I shall say, 
and especially in communicating warmth to the | some people begin and carry on business. | that all crowd the little they possess into the 
human frame, and I thanked God for “ his| Were we to judge by the magnificent names | window, and try to persuace people they have 
goodness, and for his wonderful works to the| that are given to many trading concerns, we | « plenty more in the cellar.” 
children of men.” Psa. cvii. 8. But man is| might be led to suppose that they nah peeuen | Again I say, there is a deal of outside in the 
ever wondering why the operations of nature | a princely return. world. If we knew the little wisdom that is 
are not carried on in agreement with his own| * Original Establishment,” ‘* Grand Depot,” | possessed by many a pompous declaimer in 
wisdom, and I, for the moment, thought what | ‘* Metropolitan Mart,’’ and ** National Institu- praise of his own understanding, and the little 
difficulty and danger man would be spared, if} tion,” so amplify our expectations, that we are | wealth in the pockets of many who wear rings 
coal lay nearer the surface, instead of being not, all at once, prepared to witness the slender | on their fingers, and chains of gold around their 


From the same. 


bedded in the bosom of the earth. But had) 
this been the case, upknown evils might have 
arisen from it; and we know that thousands 
and tens of thousands of people, now employed 
in obtaining this useful substance, must have 
laboured for subsistence in a different manner. 
I passed by the getting of the coal from the 
mine, and the transporting of it in boats, in 
barges, and in ships, and considered the classes 
of people who purchased it for their comfort. 
He who is engaged in large undertakings, buys 
it by the barge load, and others by the boat 
load ; but where an article is plentiful, it sel- 
dom excites that thankfulness which depriva- 
tion calls forth from the needy. It is bought 
in tons or chaldrons by the middle classes of 
society, who usually lay it in when it is sold at 


the cheapest rate__But. even here. the comfort 
it imparts is not duly estimated. Those who 


buy coals by the chaldron are not the most 
grateful for so valuable a gift of the Almighty. 

Another class purchase coals by the sack : 
many a poor widow, slenderly provided for, 
many a decayed householder, and many a man 
of genius struggling with poverty, are included 
in this class. ‘The coal is placed on the fire 
with care, and the lessening store regarded 
with anxiety: by these, the value of coal is 
known, and ought to be continually and grate- 
fully acknowledged. But there is yet another 
class, who buy coals by the bushel, by the 
peck, or by two pennyworth at atime. When 
[ contrast the heaped-up glowing hearths of the 
rich, with the slenderly supplied fire-places of 
the poor, I yearn to be the owner of a coal 
mine. Would that I could in the drear and 
dark months of winter so warm the hearts of 
the rich, as to move them to supply the hearths 
of the needy. ‘ Blessed is he that considereth 
the poor ; the Lord will deliver him in time of 
trouble. The Lord will strengthen him upon 
the bed of languishing, and make all his bed 
in his sickness.” Psa. xli. 1,3. O ye barge 
and boat buyers! Ye ton and chaldron pur- 
chasers! Ye who send for a sack at a time! 
think a moment on their deprivations who can 
only raise two pennyworth at a time! How 
many a shrivelled arm and bony finger is held 
shivering over the expiring spark, on a cold 
winter’s night, in habitations where food and 
raiment are scanty! Think of this, and be more 
grateful for the gifts of God so abundantly be- 
stowed on yourselves. Seek out the ill-sup- 
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stock, the ** beggarly account of empty boxes,”’ | necks, we should, with one consent, agree, that 
that too frequently compose them. We might} their business is carried on with a small ecapi- 
almost think, by their hand-bills, that some | tal; that they do, indeed, crowd all they have 
small grocers, who have hardly a chest of tea| into the window, and strive manfully to con- 
on their premises, had opened a regular account| vince the world, they have “ plenty more in 
with the merchants at Canton. the cellar.”’ 

There is a deal of outside in this world, both} Do not think Old Humphrey severe ; he 
in persons and things. would not willingly become so, for he knows 

Some years ago | happened to know a civil, | too well, that in his own heart may be found 
well-behaved young man, who, anxioifs to|the germ of every error he condemns in the 
make his way in the world, opened a shop for | conduct of others: he must, however, be faith- 
the sale of cheese, butter, soap, candles, and|ful, even though his remarks bear heavy on 
such like things ; but not possessing ten pounds | himself. 
of his own, it was absolutely necessary to set} What think ye, my friends? Do you know 
off the little "stock he possessed to advantage. | any to whom these observations will apply? If 
His small shop was fresh painted, and the| so, it may be kind of you to repeat to them my 
window well piled up with stieh articles as he| admonitions; and if you yourselves should 


had to dispose of, “Phe world around him|happen to be faulty in the thing of which I 
considered these articles to be his samples,|have spoken, bear with me, and endure my 


while, in truth, they were his sfock. All that/reproof. It is my own settled conviction, after 
he had, with a little exception, he crowded into |}some knowledge of the world, and some ae- 
his window. Ina back room he had a few) quaintance with my own heart, that it is a 
pounds of cheese, butter, and bacon, as well as | general failing, to “think more highly of our- 
a shilling’s worth or two of eggs and other| selves than we ought to think,” and that some- 
articles ; but the bulk of his establishment was, | times knowingly, and sometimes unknowingly, 
as I before said, exhibited in his window. | we all crowd what we possess into the window, 


Whenever any customers came in, he begged | and ery aloud to our neighbours, “* We have 
them not to take what they did not like, as he} plenty more in the cellar.” 


had * plenty more in the cellar.” 

Every now and then he ran backwards, to 
fetch some part of the stores he had withheld ; 
his customers concluding, on such octasions, 
that he had descended to his vaults below for 
his supplies; for though there was in reality 
no cellar to the house, no one doubted the ob- 
servation so frequently made by him, “ I have 
plenty more in the cellar!” Now, I commend 
his anxiety to make the best of his stock, 
though I cannot but censure the boasting de- 
ceit which he practised on his unsuspecting 
customers. 

Alas! my friends, there are crowds of peo- 
ple in the world acting exactly in the same 
manner. ‘They begin and carry on their con- 
cerns, of whatever kind they may be, with very 
little capital. They make large pretensions ; 


Wheat from Seed three thousand five hun- 
dred years old.—At a late meeting of the East 
Suffolk Agricultural Association at Saxmund- 
ham, by far the most interesting object was a 
sample of wheat grown from seeds taken from 
an Egyptian mummy, supposed to have been 
incased 3,500 years! ‘This was exhibited by 
W. Long, Esq., of Hurtz Hall. It was white 
wheat, the ears of which were considerably 
larger and broader than the ears of English 
wheat, appearing to-grow double upon one 
stem ; and the straw was long and stout. ‘The 
practice of the ancient Egyptians was to en- 
close grains of wheat in the mummy cases 
before depositing in the resting places ; but that 
they carry an air of importance, and pass for = — should — ie vital peincigio 
what they are not; in other words, like the | nous = seen ages was regarded as one of 
vender of cheese, butter, and ‘bacon, they |' cen haf 4d ze - mcctnamny of ee 
crowd all they have into the window, and| UC? Dave dallied the s illof man.—Leaming- 


boldly declare, that they have “ plenty more ton Spa Chronicle. 
in the cellar.” oes 
Do not suppose that I am speaking of shop- 
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From the Philanthropist. 
INQUIRY. 


Messrs. Brough.—I wish to ask the profound 
editor of the Cincinnati Philanthropist whether 
he can show, from the earliest history to the 
present time, one instance of a negro inventing 
any thing in the arts and sciences, or even im- 
proving on the invention of a white man? And, 
as we must suppose that negroes have been in 
existence as long as the whites, can he tell 
whence the Europeans originally derived their 
information ; if he can, will he be so good as 
to say why the negroes of Africa have not to 
this day availed themselves in their own coun- 
try of that source of knowledge.—Cin. Enq. 

Noma. 

Suppose it were conceded that the negroes 
had never invented any thing in the arts, or im- 
proved on the inventions of white men—what 
then? Would that be a good reason for en- 
slaving them? If so, Numa and myself might 
well stand in fear. 

But, if he really wish light on this question, 
let me refer him to Herodotus, Blumenbach, 
Volney, Ledyard, and H. Gregoire, Bishop of 
Blois, a member of the French Conservative 
Senate. He will learn from them, that there 
is abundant evidence for believing that the an- 
cient Egyptians were, in fact, negroes ; and the 
strong probability is, that this race once bore 
sway over almost all Asia. If this be so, he 
will be obliged to confess that “to the black 
race, now so degraded, we are indebted for the 
arts and sciences, and even speech.” » This is 
the conclusion of Volney, and the other dis- 
tinguished writers n , and also of Greco- 
ry. in his Hisiorical and Moral Essays. 
When Numa shall have digested all these au- 
thorities, we will furnish him still more light. 
Meantime let us say to him, that nations have 
been found in the very interior of Africa, con- 
siderably advanced in civilization, and mani- 


festing much aptitude in various manufactures: 


of wool, leather, wood, metals, &c. One thing 
further—one of the most celebrated French 
writers of the present age—one, whose works 
are read with peculiar pleasure on this side of 
the Atlantic is a mutatro. Who has not heard 
of Dumas? 

Is Numa answered ? 


— 


Laconics by W. Willson.—Learning is ob- 
tained only by labour; it cannot be bought 
_ with money; otherwise the rich would uni- 
formly be intelligent. Learning regards all 
men as equal, and bestows her treasures on 
those only who will work for them. 

A good example in society is like money at 
compound interest; with this exception: the 
interest is paid by neither party, but received 
by both. 

Independence consists in being able to live 
without the aid of others ; therefore, the more 
servants you have, the less independent you 


are. 

Always think what you say, though you 
may not always say what you think. 

After kindness has failed, it is quite season- 
able to resort to correction. 

Folly does not always end with youth, nor 
wisdom begin with old age. 
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Let him who regrets the loss of time, make | joy, exclaiming in the very words of the pro- 


a proper use of that which is to come. 
He that does the best he can, is as worthy 
as he that can do the best. 


He is greatly learned who has learned how 
little he knows. 


More write for themselves than for the 
world. 


If you wish to be wise, it is wise to wish. 
Talk little and say much. 


nomen 
From the Farmer's Monthly Visiter 
HARVEST HYMN. 
Written tn 1839, sy rae vate Eunice T. Daniets. 


God of the rolling year! to thee 
Our songs shall rise—whose bounty pours, 
In many a goodly gift, with free 
And liberal hand, our Autumn stores; 
No firstlings of our flocks we slay— 
No soaring clouds of incense rise— 
Bat on thy hallowed shrine we lay 
Our grateful hearts in sacrifice. 


Born of thy breath, the lap of spring 
Was heaped with many a blooming flower ; 
And smiling summer joyed to bring, 
‘The sunshine and the gentle shower ; 
And Autumn’s rich Juxuriance now, 
The ripening seed—the bursting shell, 
And golden sheaf, and laden bough, 
The fullness of thy bounty tell. 


No menial throng, in princely dome, 
Here wait a titled lord’s behest. 
But many a fair and peaceful home 
Hath won thy peaceful dove a guest; 
No groves of palm our fields adorn— 
No myrtle shades or orange bowers— 
But rustling mefids of golden corn, 
And fields of waiving: grain are ours. 


Safe in thy care, the landscape o’er, 
Our flocks and herds securely stray ; 
No tyrant master claims our store— 
No ruthless robber rends away— 
No fierce volcano’s withering shower— 
No fell simoom, with poisonous breath— 
Nor burning suns, with baleful power, 
Awake the fiery plagues of death. 


And here shall rise our songs to thee, 
Where lengthened vales and pastures lie, 
And streams go singing wild and free, 
Beneath a blue New England sky ; 
Where ne'er was reared a mortal throne, 
Where crowned oppressor never trod, 
Here—at the throne of Heaven alone, 
Shall man, in reverence, bow to Gop. 





The touching anecdote which follows was 
related by Father Mathew, in a charity ser- 
mon :— 

A poor woman found in the streets a male 
infant, which was brought to me, and asked 
imploringly what she was to do with it, In- 
fluenced, unhappily, by cold caution, I advised 
her to give it to the church wardens. It was 
then evening ; on the ensuing morning, early, 
I found this poor woman at my doors. She 
was a poor water-carrier; she cried bitterly 
and said, *‘]T have not slept one wink all night 
for parting with the child which God had put 
in my way, and if you will give me leave I 
will take him back again.” I was filled with 
confusion at the pious tenderness of this poor 
creature. 

I went with her to the parish nurse for the 
infant, whtch she brought to her home with 


phet,—** Poor child, though thy mother has 
forgotten thee, I will not forget thee.” Eight 
years have elapsed since she brought to her 
humble home that exposed infant, and she is 
now blind from constant exposure to wet and 
cold; and ten times a day may be seen that 
poor water-carrier passing with her weary load, 
led by this little foundling boy. O! merciful 
Jesus, I would gladly sactifice the wealth and 
power of this wide world, to secure to myself 
the glorious welcome that awaits this poor blind 
water-carrier, on the great accounting day ! 
‘*O! what compared to charity like this, the 
ermined robe, the ivory sceptre, the golden 
throne, the jeweled diadem !” 





Tobacco a Remedy for Arsenic.—A young 
lady in New Hampshire fell into the mistake, 
so often committed, of eating a portion of 
arsenic which had been prepared for the de- 
struction of rats. Painful symptoms soon led 
to inquiry; and her mistake was discovered. 
An elderly lady who was present, advised that 
she should be made to vomit, as speedily as 
possible, and as she had always felt a perfect 
loathing for tobacco in every shape, it was sup- 
posed that this would at once effect the purpose. 
A pipe was used, but without producing a 
nausea. She next chewed a large portion of 
strong tobacco, and swallowed the juice, and 
that even, without a sensation of disgust. 

A strong decoction was then made of hot 
water, of which she drank perhaps half a pint. 
Still there was neither nausea nor dizziness, nor 
did it operate at all, either as an emetic or ca- 
thartic.—The ul aqneations at her stomach, 
however, subsided, and she began to feel well. 
On the arrival of a physician an emetic of blue 
vitrol was administered, and produced one 
operation.—One or two days after there was a 
discharge of dark green culour approaching to 
black. No ill consequence followed. 

Another case occurred in the same place a 
few years subsequent, in which arsenic was 
taken through mistake, by a sick person, and 
she employed tobacco with the same success. 
She, too, had always loathed the article, but 
now chewed it, and swallowed the saliva, 
without producing sickness at the stomach. 
No emetic was administered nor any other 
remedy.— Silliman’s Journal. 


To keep skippers from Bacon.—It is stated 
in the «Ploug Boy,” an agricultural paper 
recently commenced in South Carolina, that if 
a small piece of sulphur is thrown on the fire 
every day the bacon is smoking, it will effect- 
ually prevent skippers and bugs from entering. 
We consider this an important matter, and we 
are strongly disposed to believe the remedy a 
good one. 


To keep cattle, sheep, hogs, horses, and 
swine, in good health, some farmers are in the 
habit of mixing with the salt they give them, 
about an equal quantity of fresh ashes. ‘Those 
who have tried it, are satisfied that the results 
are highly beneficial. 
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Documents illustrative of the Early Discip- 


line and Testimonies of the Society of 


Friends. 
(Continued from page 70.) 


[Another document of a similar kind, re- 
commends a collection to be raised for the ser- 
vice of truth abroad, dated from the General 
Meeting, held at Skipton, the 25th day of 2d 
month, 1660; it commences thus : } ; 

«Dear Friends and Brethren—We having 
certain information from some Friends of Lon- 
don, of the great work and service of the Lord 
beyond the seas, in several parts and regions, 
as Germany, America, and many other islands 
and places, as Florence, Mantua, Palatine, 
Tuscany, Italy, Rome, Turkey, Jerusalem, 
France, Geneva, Norway, Barbadoes, Ber- 
muda, Antigua, Jamaica, Surinam,[?] New- 
foundland; through all which, Friends have 
passed in the service of the Lord, and divers 
other countries, places, islands and nations; 
and among many nations of the Indians, in 
which they have had service for the Lord, and 
through great travails have published His name, 
and declared the everlasting gospel of peace 
unto them that have been afar off, that they 
might be brought nigh unto God,” &c. 

[A collection is then recommended in every 
particular meeting, to be sent “‘ as formerly to 
London, for the service and use aforesaid.”” ] 


2 Testimony concerning the beginning of the 
work of the Lord, and the first publication 
of truth in this city of London; and also 


concerning the cause, end, and service of 


the first appointment and setting up of the 
Men's Meeting at the Bull and Mouth; that 
it may be known to alt » how the 
Lord hath begun and carried on his work 
to this day. 


Na highly interesting document, signed 
by Edward Burrough, and dated 1662, is taken 
from a collection of copies of letters and pa- 
pers, in four folio volumes, entitled ** John 
Pennington’ s Collection of his Father’ s Manu- 
scripts,”” and preserved in London. These 
volumes (which are very closely written) con- 
tain a large number of Isaac Pennington’s let- 
ters and papers ; many of them have at different 
times been published. The editor is not aware 
that the document in question has ever been 
printed or referred to in any treatise upon our 
early discipline : it is not. only valuable ‘as an 
ancient record, but very instructive. Respect- 
ing the primitive meeting alluded to, held at the 
Bull and Mouth, London, William Crouch 
gives us the following account: 

‘« After the taking of the house called Bull and 
Mouth, for a meeting place, as aforesaid, the 
ancient men Friends about the city, did some- 
times meet together, to the number of eight or 
ten, (sometimes a few more added,) in an upper 
room belonging to the place; there to consult 
about, and consider of the affairs of Truth; and 
to communicate to each other what the Lord 
opened in them, for the promotion thereof; and 
also to make such provision to supply all ne- 
cessary occasions, which the service of the 
church might require. And now also, some 
ancient women Friends did meet together, to 
consider of what appertained to them, as their 
most immediate care and concern; to inspect 
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the circumstances and condition of such who 
were imprisoned on Truth’s account, and to 
provide things needful to supply their wants: 
and what did or might more immediately con- 
cern men Friends, the women would acquaint 
them therewith : and all was done in great love 
and unity;—no jar or discord amongst them— 
no repining or murmuring; but a sweet har- 
mony and agreement was preserved in all 
things. ‘These women did also inquire into 
and inspect the wants and necessities of the 
poor, who were convinced of the Truth: and 
they sat not still, until the cry of the poor came 
to their houses ; but when they did suppose or 
discover a want of help, their charity led them 
to inquire into their conditions, and to minister 
to their necessities. And thus things were 
carried on with cheerfulness and brotherly 
kindness, in the infancy of the church: all 
whisperings and backbitings were shut out, and 
love and good will to all were promoted and 
cherished. And afterwards as Truth grew and 
prospered, and many came to be added to the 
faith, the meetings came through the Provi- 
dence of God, to be settled in order and method, 
as at this day.”"— Memoirs of William Crouch, 
Sect. III.) 


The following is a Copy of the Testimony. 


It having pleased the Lord God of heaven 
and earth, by his Spirit and power to move the 
hearts and spirits of divers of us, the ministers 
of his everlasting gospel of truth and salvation, 
to come to this great city of London, to publish 
and declare the message of eternal life, which 
we had received power from the Father to do; 


that people might be warned of the day of their 
visitation, turned from darkues= to the 


light, and from Satan’s power to God, and be 
converted to the knowledge of the ways of sal- 
vation, that their souls might live; for our tes- 
timony was and is the same, as ever was held 
forth by the holy prophets and apostles of old. 
To which moving of the Lord in us, we were 
obedient; and though in much weakness, and 
not without many trials, tribulations, and diffi- 
culties, we entered this city, and as the wisdom 
of God prepared our way, we began to publish 
and deen the things of the kingdom of God, 
as we had received the gift thereof, in power 
and authority—to the wounding and piercing 
of many consciences, and to the quickening 
and awakening the witness of God in man 
hearts, as is well known to the faithful this day. 
And though we met with, and were exercised 
in, many trials and mach opposition from men 
of all conditions ; yet we were not discouraged, 
nor of fearful hearts, nor fainting in the work 
of the Lord, nor overcome by oppositions ; but 
we went on in boldness and confidence in God, 
holding forth the perfect way of salvation to 
all, both by doctrine, practice, and conversa- 
tion; which have been to this day, every way 
according to the ancient and true gospel of 
peace, and there is not any other. 

And we being carried on in faithfulness to 
this work, unto which we were thus called and 
ordained, it pleased the Lord to bless us and 
prosper his work in our hands ; and our-labour 
and travails were successful, to accomplish the 
good and happy end of converting and turning 
many to the Lord, and to walk in his way of 
truth and peace; wherein they found perfect 





rest and peace to their souls, and assurance in 
his mercies for ever, through faith in the gospel 
held forth by us. The Spirit of the Father 
doth testify this in the hearts of many in this 
city, in whom the seed of God is raised up by 
his power, by the ministry of Christ sent unto 
them; insomuch that they with us, are now 
both partakers of the grace, love, wisdom and 
inheritance of the everlasting Father ; and have 
no master but Christ, and are all brethren ;—no 
lord nor commander, no shepherd nor preserv- 
er, but the Lord Jesus Christ alone; and He is 
become all in all unto us all, who have believed 
and received him, and are gathered into his 


fold, and born of his seed elect, which is blessed’ 


for ever. 

And though some few of us were at first 
particularly called and chosen of God to this 
work, and haye been instruments to publish his 
name, and preach his gospel in this city for 
these divers years; and the Lord by us hath 
gathered many people to himself, to know him, 
and be taught of him, according to his covenant 
of promise, in conversion and regeneration ; 
yet of all this happy and blessed work accom- 
plished and still carrying-on, the praise and 
worth thereof pertains not unto us, but unto 
the living God, who is the fulness and fountain 
of all good things; and hath only chosen us as 
vessels of his glory, and instruments in his 
hand, to bear and publish his name in the 
world ; having endued us with power, wisdom, 
and strength from himself for such a work : and 
his alone is the honour and renown of all his 
own works, now and for evermore. Yea, the 
Holy Spirit of the Father is witness, and bears 
full proof in us and for us, that we have not 
sanght ourselves in any thing in this case, nor 
taken too much upon us, nor been as lords 
over God's heritage, nor exalted ourselves 
among them, nor preached ourselves, but 
Christ Jesus, and ourselves their servants for 
His sake. We have been no otherwise in any 
case, than becomes such a calling and profession 
in the gospel ; and are only to be accounted of, 
as stewards of the grace of God, and dispensers 
of his holy word, and ministers of Christ; and 
such as are instruments in his hand to gather 
the flock, and go before them in truth and 
righteousness, in meekness and uprightness, 
and all the fruits of the Spirit, both in doctrine 
and conversation, and also in sufferings, tribu- 


y |lations and afflictions for the same. Thus 


ought we to be esteemed, loved and obeyed, 
and not otherwise: and the Spirit of Christ 
thus witnesseth, in us and for us, in the hearts 
of the faithful in this city; to which we can, in 
all boldness and confidence of our pure con- 
sciences, commend ourselves to be approved 
and justified—for to that testimony are we 
known. 

And though we appeared at first in much 
weakness, and for the name of Christ were 
despisable amongst men, and were liable to 
reproaches, necessities, and afflictions for his 
sake, and had no men to stand by us, or to 
help to bear our burdens, at our first coming to 
this place, as being strangers both in body and 
spirit to the whole city; yet the Lord appeared 
for us, and his power and wisdom were mani- 
fest through usin a large manner ; his strength, 
authority, dignity and riches were exalted and 
administered through our weakness and poverty 
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the Friends of the city, to look after and serve 
in; and also seeing necessity (fur the carrying 
on the work of the Lord) required the prudent 
and orderly management of such affairs ;—we, 
therefore, in the name, power and wisdom of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, as we were endued with 
the same, and as He had given us power and 
authority so to do, for the furtherance of the 
gospel and prosperity of the work of the Lord, 
committed to our charge—did by virtue of the 
same, ordain and appoint—that the men Friends 
of the city, or the ancientest of them in the 
Truth, (not excluding any,) should meet to- 
gether at the Bull and Mouth, or elsewhere, 
once in the fortnight, or once a month, as they 
in the wisdom of God should find it necessary, 
for the management of Truth’s affairs. And 
in such their meetings they should wisely con- 
sider and determine, in and concerning the mat- 
hath made his Truth to prosper through our| ters and occasions and such like before-men- 
ministry, from the beginning until this moment; | tioned; and that they should order in outward 
and we have in a measure seen the blessed | things relating to Truth; and be assisting one 
effect of the travail of our souls, and are satis-| to another, for the good and honour and service 
fied, of the Truth, and the Friends of it, so much as 
And, as I have said, in some space of time after | in them lay, according to that measure of the 
our coming to this city, the work of the Lord| wisdom of God given to them, in perfect love 
was much increased, and had grown into good|and unity together; bearing one another's 
esteem with many; and it advanced greater and | burdens, and helping together in mutual con- 
greater daily, in respect of the service pertain-| cord and good will: that in all things in the 
ing to it. And many occasions happened, and | respects before mentioned, good and wholesome 
divers matters came to pass daily in relation to | order and government and management might 
the Truth, all which occasions and matters so | be carried on among the flock of Christ; so as 
coming to pass, were to be ordered and managed | that ‘I'ruth might be honoured, and have a good 
with all heavenly wisdom and prudence, for the | report among all men, while they behold the 
prosperous carrying on the good work of the} comely and honest order and government of 
Lord, so happily begun in this city and nation. | all outward affairs in the wisdom of God 

And the occasions and matters happening in| amongst us. 
relation to ‘Truth to be managed as aforesaid.| ‘Thue for these causes, and for these ends, ta 
were such as so properly did not belong or| the service and honour of the Truth, was your 
appertain to us of the ministry to be exercised | meeting of men as aforesaid ordained and ap- 
in, as to the Friends of the city who had be-| pointed; that ye in your places according to 
lieved in the Truth; (to wit;)—concerning| your gifts, as well as we in our callings to 
roviding convenient meeting places for the| which we were ordained and sent forth, should 
publishing of ‘Truth—and how the poor people | be helpful and assistant one to another ; and in 
that believed should be honestly taken care | unity together, advising, and counselling, and 
for, that no want should be amongst them—and | agreeing, and assenting one to another, for the 
that the sick and weak and impotent should be | management of ‘I'ruth’s affairs, and to the car- 
visited and provided for—and that such ser-| rying-on of the blessed work of the Lord God 
vants as were put away out of their services for | begun in this nation and city:—not to be divi- 
receiving the Truth, should be looked after, and | ded, I say—ye not contrary to us, nor we to 
placed in some honest employments. ‘These| you, in any case relating to the good and 
eccasions, with many more of the like aaa | peeeneseinte ordering of affairs pertaining to 
relating to the service of Truth, were admin-| Truth; but we to go on in the ministry of the 
istered to be looked after and managed in God’s | gospel, in our gifts and callings and works, as 
wisdom and power, as Truth grew in the city | aforesaid, to the gathering of more to the Lord ; 
and increased: which occasions and services,|and ye to be faithful in your services and 
as I have said, were not so proper for us of the| works appointed you in the wisdom of God, 
ministry, as for the Friends of the city: neither and to go on in and by the counsel and instruc- 
had we the opportunity of such exercises, being | tions of the power, wisdom, and authority of 
wholly devoted to the work of the ministry, to Christ Jesus, which gave you your power, and 
which we were ordained of God, and were| ordained you to your service—which through 
continually exercised in preaching the gospel, | us, (as ministers of the same,) was communi- 
in answering books and manuscripts put forth | cated to you from the Father: that these gifts 
against us, and in disputes and contentions with | might dwell in you also, and enable you as well 
such as opposed the Truth. ‘These and the | as us, in dear and tender unity together, for the 
like services have been our continual work and | work of the Lord in our generation ; which he 
exercise for these divers years, faithfully per-| hath appointed to be effected in his own power 
formed by us in the sight of God; for which | and Spirit dwelling in his people, in the union 
our reward is with us, in our peace and comfort | and fellowship together—in advising and con- 
with the living God for ever. Therefore, see-| senting unto one another, in what we are each 
ing such occasions, as aforesaid, fell out to be| of us called to manage and perform on the 
Lord’s behalf, for his service: not acting for 


managed for the service of Truth in this city, é 
and that they were not so proper for us, as for| self-ends, apart, reservedly, or oppositely one 


in spirit; and many were made truly sensible 
thereof in their own souls, in whose hearts the 
word of the Lord had place, to his own praise. 
And as we began, so we went on, in the name 
and power of Christ Jesus, in the work of the 
Lord in this city; and it prospered daily, and 
grew honourable and fruitful in the hearts of 
many, who believed our testimony, and re- 
ceived the Truth: and all such gave up them- 
selves in soul, body and estate, to obey the 
Truth, and to follow Christ as they had re- 
ceived Him. And in the space of about two 
years’ time, ‘ruth was much spread, and many 
were convinced, and turned to the Lord, to be- 
‘lieve, obey, and acknowledge the message of 
eternal life: and he kept us faithful in those 
times, as at this day, to hold forth the testimony 
of his Truth in all trials, through all tribula- 
tions, and against all oppositions. And Go: 








} 























to another, in any work pretendedly for the 
Lord; but going on in unity together, asking, 
giving and taking counsel, advice and infor- 
mation one of another in the Lord; and all for 
the better carrying on his good work, that it 
may prosper in the earth. 

(To be continued.) 


Extent of Slavery in British India. 


It was our intention to have made in the 
present number additional extracts to those 
inserted Jast week, from the pamphiet on 
“Slavery, and the Slave Trade in British 
India.” We have, however, since received 
the “ British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter” of the 9th mo. 22d, which contains a 
memorial on the same subject, presented, as 
appears, on that day, to the Prime Minister. 
This memorial, bearing the signature of the 
venerable Clarkson, is ably written, and as it 
embraces a better summary of the facts em- 
bodied in the pamphlet than we could hope to 
prepare, we shall insert it nearly entire. 


Memorial of the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, ad- 
dressed to Sir Robert Peel, Bart., Her 

Moajesty’s First Lord of the Treasury, §c. 

Sc. 


In calling your serious and deliberate at- 
tention, Sir Robert, to the question of Slavery 
in British India, and to the duty of its imme- 
diate and entire abolition, your memorialists 
need scarcely observe, that, in the prosecution 
of that great object, they are influenced by no 
portly or coctarian foolings, but solely by an 
earnest and sincere desire of relieving a large 
body. of their fellow-men and fellow-subjects 
from the oppressién under which they have so 
long groaned, and of establishing, in every part 
of the vast empire of their most gracious 
Queen, the right of every human being to per- 
sonal liberty, and to the full and complete pro- 
tection of the laws. 

Constituted as the society which they repre- 
sent is on the most catholic principles, and de- 
signed as it has been in the spirit of Christian 
philanthropy—having for its end the universal 
abolition of slavery and the slave-trade—and 
seeking that end by means which are ex- 
clusively of a moral, religious, and pacific na- 
ture—men of various denominations in religion, 
and of all parties in polities, unite in its cordial 
support; and this fact, sir, they offer as the 
proof of their sincerity, and the pledge of their 
ultimate success. 

If, sir, on the general principles of Christian 
duty it is obligatory on your memorialists, and 
on all men, to relieve the oppressed and to 
lessen the sum of human misery and em 
tion, wherevertheir influence may extend, and, 
as they have opportunity, to advance the sacred 
eause of freedom throughout the world—it is 
still more imperative on them to do so, when 
these objects are more immediately within their 
reach, and the means of effecting them are 
placed, providentially, at theit disposal. 

It is an indisputable fact, that slavery exists 
in British India to an enormous extent. Va- 
rious as may have been the causes in which it 
originated, it resolves itself principally into two 


forms, predial and domestic; 
the Nautch, or dancing giris, prostitutes, 
attendants on the obscene orgies of the Hindoo 
temples, being the exception. 

With respect to predial slavery, 
all the presidencies ; but to the greatest extent, 
and in its most atrocious form, in the wesiern 
peninsula of India. In all eases the slaves are 
regarded, not as adscripti glebs, but as the ab- 
solute property of their masters, and can be 
sold and separated as their caprice may deter- 
mine, or their necessities may require. On the 
concurrent testimony of military men and civil 
functionaries of high character and standing in 
the East India Company’s service, and of cler- 
gymen of different religious bodies long resi- 
dent in the East, your memorialists venture to 
assert their wretchedness and degradation to be 
complete. The lives of this class of slaves are, 
for the most part, made up of toil, privation, 
and punishment; yet it is not so much to the 
incidents of slavery, fearful as they undoubtedly 
are, that your memorialists would respectfully 
claim your attention, as to the institution itself, 
which is a violation of the fundamental rights 
of mankind, of the immutable and eternal prin- 
ciples of justice, and of the benign spirit and 
precepts of the gospel. It is, sir, as a crime 
against God that your memorialists denounce 
it, and seek its speedy and complete over- 
throw. : 

Domestic slavery, though less revolting in 
the case of some of its victims than in that of 
others, cannot be contemplated, even in its 
mildest form, by your memorialists, but with 
feelings of disgust and detestation. Subjected 
by the law of slavery to the will of their 
masters, to resist would be fatal to the pos- 
session of any privilege which, as fuvourive 
slaves, they might be allowed toenjoy. In all 
cases the power of the master is complete over 
the persons of female slaves, and the conse- 
quence is, that all that is pure in morals and 
holy in religion is outraged; and that evils are 
perpetuated at which, to use the language of a 
learned Indian judge, ‘* humanity shudders, 
and modesty recedes with blushes.” Your 
memorialists would add, that it is their decided 
conviction; from the evidence before them, that 
the condition of the great bulk of domestic 
slaves is deplorable. The seclusion of the 
harems and zenanas of Musselmans of rank and 
Hindoos is, they fear, too frequently the cloak 
of brutal outrage and horrid murders. Evidence 
is not wanting in proof of this. 

It is scarcely necessary for your memorial- 
ists to touch upon the situation of the dancing 
girls, &c. With but few exceptions, the 
melancholy history and dreadful fate of these 


youth, or are not destroyed when they can no 
longer minister to the gain of their employers, 
either become the vilest of slaves, or panders 
to the most debasing appetites of human na- 
ture. 

The system of slavery in British India 
sanctions, fosters, encourages, and perpetuates 
all this misery, degradation, oppression, and 
death. It robs vast multitudes of the Queen’s 
subjects of their personal liberty, of their rights 
as husbands, wives, and children, and of the 
fruite of their labour and intellect. It reduces 
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the bondage of! beings made in the image of God, and endowed the extinction of slavery, but that slavery itself 
and | with immortality, below the level of the brutes’ is an evil not to be mitigated, but destroyed. 


that perish. | ‘To its utter extirpation throughout the whole 


‘lo supply the constantly recurring demand 


of kidnappers and trathickers in human beings, 
such as the brinjarries, gosaynes, and meg- 
punna thugs, are continually employed in ob- 
idining chiidren of both sexes to meet the de- 
mand. Not content with those they can buy 
or steal, it is in evidence that these ferocious 
people murder the parents for the sake of their 
children, and find no difficulty in the cities of 
ludia in disposing of the youths thus obtained. 
Your memorialists are aware that the law does 
not justify this state of things, it furnishes, 
however, the motive, and is powerless to put 
it down. 

The famines which so frequently desolate 
British India furnish another source of supply. 
Under plea of the necessities of parents, the 
sale of children is permitted and justified; but 
your memorials cannot admit on any grounds, 
political or moral, the sufficiency of the plea, 


inasmuch as it strikes at the very root of human! 
rights, whether personal or civil. 


Where 
famines are clearly the result of providential 





of the British dominions they stand solemnly 


it exists in | for slaves occasioned by the continual decrease | pledged; nor can they swerve from their pur- 
‘of the slave population, and by other causes, pose, nor relax from their efforts, until the great 
an extensive siave-trade is carried on. Hordes work is accomplished. 


| ‘This is the case which your memorialists 
venture, Sir Robert, respectfully to lay before 
you. 

| tis but the brief and imperfect outline of a 
jmighty subject. In conclusion, they would 
,earnestly implore you, as the head of her Ma- 
jesty’s government, to bring forward a measure 
for the complete abolition of slavery, in what- 
‘ever form it may exist, throughout all the ter- 
‘ritories and dependencies of the British crown ; 
‘and to declare that, henceforth, the whole of 
the British empire shall be, not only theoreti- 
jeally but practically, as sacred to freedom as 
,Great Britain itself. ‘To you, sir, is commit- 
ited, in great measure, the destiny for weal or 
| woe of millions in British India, who have long 
been the victims of a ruthless despotism. You, 
sir, can break their chains, and cause them, 
|and their posterity after them, to bless you as 
their deliverer. And, by performing this great 
act of justice, you will not only advance the 
honour of your country, perfect in the East the 


visitations, public munificence, combined with! great work of emancipation already consum- 
private benevolence, should be exerted to miti-| mated in the West Indies, and accelerate the 


gate, where they cannot fully counteract, their 


desolating effects. Where these famines may, 
however, be traced to defective political insti- 
tutions, oppressive fiscal arrangements, or mis- 


government, your memorialists humbly con- 
ceive it is the duty of a wise and paternal govern- 


ment to interpose a better order of things, to 
uicet the caigencies uf a cuffering ond oppressed 
people. Your memorialists cannot contemplate 
without horror the sale of multitudes of inno- 
cent young children annually, within the limits 
of the British empire, to perpetual slavery; and 
they strongly feel that the permission of such 
a practice is not only calculated to relax the 
bonds of parental and filial love, and to induce 
the most wretched and deplerable habits among 
the people, but, to reflect indelible disgrace on 
the authorities who give it their sanction, and 
the country that will allow it to be done. 
Another source of supply is the African 
slave trade. Through the Portuguese settle- 
ments of Goa, Diu, and Damaon, and through 
some of the native states on the borders of the 
Persian Gulf, native Africans are surreptitious- 
ly, yet continually introduced into the British 
territories, and are in great demand, particularly 
emasculated Abyssinians, who fetch a high price 


in the market. Nor is the supreme seat of In-|him; he talks of nothin 
wretched creatures is too well known to need | dian government itself, Calcutta, free from the| hard to save mone 
recital. ‘Those who survive the bloom offillicit and detestable traffic; and your memo-|sa 


rialists believe it never will be, while the sys- 
tem of slavery is permitted to exist. 
Your memorialists do not feel it to be neces- 


progress of civilization and religion; but you 
will obtain for yourself the grateful homage of 
mankind, and the blessing of Him who com- 
mands us to “seek judgment and relieve the 
oppressed.” 
Signed by order of the committee, 
‘Tnomas CLarkson, 
Wrrssam Atiex, Chairman. 


London, September 10th, 1841. 


Value of “New Ambition.””—In the report 
|regarding Morpeth jail, the governor states :— 
‘ 'There is at present (June, 1841) a lad in the 
prison, a young pickpocket, who is most ex- 
pert in weaving a superior kind of hearth-rug. 
He says this boy has been in the prison three 
weeks only, previous to which time he believed 
he had never seen aloom. The boy is clever, 
and had boasted much of his acquaintance with 
thieves and pickpockets, and how easily he 
could discover an officer in disguise. He 
quickly learned the art of weaving rugs, sorting 
the various colours, and shading the different 
parts. He is delighted at the effect of his own 
skill and industry. ‘To use the governor’s ex- 
pression, ‘‘a new ambition seems born within 
g now but working 
y enough to buy a loom, and 
ys he shall cut all his old acquaintances, and 
return to his native town, where he hopes to 
live independent of his parents, and begin life 
quite afresh.” This boy can make a rug in a 


sary to dwell on the various schemes which| single day; and the governor thinks he will, on 


have been propounded durin 
years, for ameliorating the condition of slaves, 
and mitigating the state of slavery in British 
India (all of which, however, have either been 
neglected, or have signally failed in actom- 
plishing their object one y because they are 
convinced, not only that there is no reasonable 
hope of the abolition of the slave trade but by 


the last fifty|his liberation, 


be able to earn 2s. 6d. a day. 
The governor said, that though few are as 
clever as this lad, he had found the most stupid 
interested in rug-making; they seemed as- 
tonished at their own powers. ‘The governor 
remarked, that under the old system of im- 
prisonment the boys cared for no other pleasure 
than that of recounting to each other their 
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various misdeeds, and boasting of their clever- 
ness. He mentioned three instances which 
had occurred of prisoners entreating to be al- 
lowed to remain after their term of imprison- 
ment was over, that they might earn money 
enough to carry them home, or to purchase 
decent clothes. Such a request had never in 
a single instance been made before the new 
system began.” —English paper. 


Total number of interments from deaths of 
yellow fever in the city of New Orleans in the 
year 1841. 

The Catholic Cemetery - - 
Cypress Grove Cemetery - ° 
Protestant Cemetery - - - 
St. Patrick’s Cemetery — - - 
Lafayette Cemetery - - - 
Jewish Cemetery (in Lafayette)  - 
Potters’ Field - - - 


Total 1 


Saving Girls.—It is said that the factory 
girls of Lowell have ~. deposite in the Savings 
Banks, upwards of $305,000. The whole 
nuinber of depositors are 978. It is said that 
it is very common for one girl to have $500 on 
deposite. 

Jowa Tin.—lIt is said that a bed of tin ore, 
twenty miles square, has lately been discovered 
in Iowa. If this be correct, it must prove a 
most valuable discovery, and cut off a very 
considerable item of expense for foreign im- 
portation. 
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TWELFTH MONTH, 4, 1841. 


apne 
The formidable assemblage of authentic facts 
exhibited in the pamphlet *‘ Slavery and the 
Slave Trade in British India,’’ from which we 
cited a small portion in our paper of last week, 
displays a picture of crime. and wretchedness 
and oppression, which may Well excite the 
feelings and arouse the energies of philanthro- 
pists throughout the nation. ‘That such has 
been the effect, the memorial we have placed 
on another page addressed to the prime minis- 
ter, is satisfactory evidence, and the same num- 
ber of the Anti-Slavery Reporter from which 
we copied it, contains other-concurrent testi- 
mony, among which it is mentioned that in 
Dublin the subject has been brought before the 
inhabitants of that city, at a public meeting re- 
cently held at the Royal Exchange, and that a 
petition to parliament for the abolition of sla- 
very in British India was enthusiastically 
adopted. But there are other calls upon the 
benevolent feelings of the nation in relation to 
the sufferings of the poor African. In the 





same Anti-Slavery Reporter is the copy of a 
memorial presented to the Earl of Ripon, pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, by a deputation 
of the Anti-Slavery Committee, the object of 
which is to obtain such a modification of the 
regulations and imposts relating to sugar and 
other colonial commodities, as would produce 
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an operation favourable to the products of the 
tropics raised by free labour, whilst it would 
strike a heavy blow at the atrocious system of 
slavery, and, consequently, at the slave-trade, 
wherever it obtains. We find also in that 
paper a petition to parliament of the Commit- 
tee of the British and Forejgn Anti-Slavery 
Society, calling the attention of that body to 
the existence of various mining companies in 
that country, with large capitals at their dispo- 
sal, who carry on their operations in the empire 
of Brazil, or in the Spanish island of Cuba, 


| which mines are worked principally by slaves 


purchased by the agents of those companies, 
the greater part, if not the whole, of these vic- 
tims of oppression having been illicitly import- 
ed into these countries since the period when 
such importation was declared contraband, fe- 
lonious, or piratical. 

In recurring to these lively demonstrations 
of zeal and activity in the cause of justice and 
humanity, so honourable to our friends abroad, 
the question naturally presents, are we alive as 
we ought to be to the condition of things at 
home in relation to the subject of slavery? Is 
there no present right opening in which we 
may be instrumental in lessening or removing 
the heavy ‘oad of guilt—of cruelty and crime, 
which rests upon this nation ? 


ADELPHI SCHOOL. 

A TEACHER is wanted for the Girl's 
School under the care of the Philadelphia As- 
sociation of Friends for the Instruction of Poor 
Children. 

This school is for the benefit of coloured 
girls. 

Application to be made to 

os1aH H. Newso 3p, 

No. 157 North Third Street. 
Joex Capsury, 

No. 9 Franklin Square. 
Georce M. Haversticx, 

No. 68 North Third Street. 
Joseru Kite, 

No. 265 North Fifth Street. 

Corrections.—lIn ‘* Essay on the Geological 
Evidences, &c.,”’ brought to a close last week : 

Page 25.—Ist column, 15th line from bot- 
tom ; for unity and design, read unity of design. 

Same column, 11th line from bottom ; for 
of the Creative wisdom, read of Creative wis- 
dom. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


The committee to superintend the Boarding 
School at West Town, will meet in Philadel- 
phia on Sixth day, the 10th instant, at 3 o’clock 
p.m. The committee on Instruction will meet 
the same day at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Tuomas Kiuser, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 12th mo. 4th, 1841. 


Mararizp, on Fifth day, the 11th of Eleventh month, 
at Friends’ Meeting, Easton, New Jersey, Josnua B. 
Witxins, to Mary M. Roseats, daughter of Nathan 
Roberts, of the former place. 
, at Friends’ Meeting House, Marlborough, 
Stark county, Obio, on Fifth day, the 7th of the tenth 
mo., 1841, Franxuw H. Bentizy, to Hannan H., 
daughter of William Garrigues. 














» Eleventh mo. 11, at Friends’ Meeting 
House, in London Britain, Epwarp Swarr ess, to 
Ex.en, daughter of Charles Paxson, of Chester county, 





Departed this life, in the city of New York, the 20th 
ult., our beloved Friend Samue. Parsons, of Flush. 
ing, Long Island, in the 68th year of his age—He had 
been in declining health for several months, and at the 
date, rather unexpectedly to his friends, peacefully ex- 
pired.—Samuel Parsons was remarkable from his 
youth for steadiness and sobriety. He received what 
was considered in that day a good literary education; 
and these endowments being sanctified by the practi- 
cal application of the religion of Jesus Christ, he was 
early prepared for usefulness in the church, to whose 
interest he was yo! attached, and for whose pros. 
perity he was a faithful labourer through life. He was 
appointed to the responsible station of elder in the So- 
ciety of Friends, while yet a young man. The duties 
of this delicate and interesting station, the writer of 
this brief notice believes, he endeavoured to discharge 
with Christian fidelity. Possessing a sound and dis. 
criminating judgment, and being governed in his move. 
ments by the law of kindness, his services were very 
acceptable. In later life, the gift of the ministry was 
conferred on him, which the Society recognized, and 
recommended him as an approved minister of the gos- 
pel. Being appointed a member of the Meeting for 
Sufferings, in comparatively early life, he was long an 
efficient member of it. And very many who have 
attended the Yearly Meeting of New York, can bear 
testimony to his untiring devotion to the business and 
interests of that body, of which he was the clerk for 
many years, called thereto by the united voice of his 
friends, In the winter of 1839, himself and his 
children sustained a severe bereavement, by the re- 
moval to a happier-clime, of a beloved wife, and a 
careful and pious mother. She died in the island of 
St. Croix, whither they had gone, with the fond hupe 
that the-salubrity of the climate might have a salutary 
influence in checking the beagions of an alarming pul- 
monary affection. This afflicting dispensation in- 
creased his cares and his responsibility in the manage- 
ment of their domestic concerns, and the training and 


religious instruction of his children ; to whom he was 
an affectionate and concerned fuer. In social life he 


was endeared to his numerous acquaintance by the ur- 
banity of his manners; and as a neighbour, and mem- 
ber of the commanitz oighly respected for his integrity 
and uprightness. e trust the memory of this dear 
Friend will be long and profitably cherished, now that 
he has ceased from his labours, “ and his works do fol- 
low him.” 

, at Cranston, R. I., on the 12th of Eighth 
month last, Paes, wife of Nicholas Congdon, in the 
70th year of her age. In the removal of this dear 
Friend, her family and friends have met an irreparable 
loss. She sustained the character of an affectionate 
wife, a tender and sympathising mother, and kind 
neighbour. In pretty early life she became a member 
of the Society of Friends, by convincement, and evinced 
an attachment to its doctrines and testimonies by a 
consistent and steady walking therein ; and acceptably 
filled the important stations of an overseer and elder in 
the Society—Her sickness was short, but distressing ; 
and though she cenversed but little, she manifested 
much patience and quietude of mind, which inspires 
the hope that her departed spirit is, through mercy, 
admitted to the mansions of bliss, and that our loss is 
her enduring gain. 

——, at Wilkesbarre, Pa., on the 31st of Tenth mo., 
Many Sinton, widow of the late Jacob Sinton, in. the 
78th year of her age. 

——., on the 4th of Ninth mo. last, Anprew Nicnots, 
of South Kingston, state of Rhode Island, a minister 
of the Society of Friends, aged 75 years. His sorrow- 
ing friends are consoled in the belief that he closed in 
the full assurance of a blessed immortality. 

——., at his residence, near Salem, New Jersey, on 
Fifth day, the 7th of Tenth mo. last, of pulmonary 
consumption, Franxuin Mixxer, in the 27th year of 
his age—a member of Salem Monthly Meeting. 


ee ————— 
‘ PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
Carpenter Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia. 








